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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 




By John Gilmer Speed. 
{With Original Illustrations by Prominent Members.) 

The people in America may have had a high re- 
gard for abstract art sixty-seven years ago, when the 
National Academy of Design came into existence as 
the successor of the New York Drawing Association, 
but artists themselves were not held in great esteem 
by the rich merchants who formed the bourgeois 
society of the metropolis in the earlier years of the 
century. A chronicler of those times has told how a 
young artist made love to the daughter of one of 
those haughty merchants. She listened favorably 
to his suit, but her father was dreadfully scandalized. 
Such an alliance— the daughter of a tradesman witli 
a mere artist — was a disgrace to the merchant's fam- 
ily. He could not be reconciled to the union until 
he was assured by an authority in whom he had con- 
fidence that the young man was not very much of 



By J. S. Hartley. 

BUST OF T. \V. WOOD. 

an artist. This anecdote illus- 
trates the attitude of the rich 
and influential among the mer- 
chants of New York towards art 
and artists when the National 
Academy was born. Previous to 
1826, the year alluded to, there 
had been for something like 
twenty years an American Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in New York, 
but this had not been managed 
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From a painting by Benjamin C. Porter. 
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By J. Q. A. Ward. 

"statue of henry ward beecher.* 



by artists themselves, nor was there in reality much encouragement of art study. 
The first president of this academy was Chancellor Livingston, the second was 
DeYVitt Clinton, and the third Colonel John Trumbull the painter. But Trumbull 
appeared to see less reason for placing the casts and pictures in the academy at 
the disposal of students than his lay associates, and said when appealed to on the 
subject: "When I commenced the study of painting there were no casts in the 
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country. I was obliged to do 
as well as I could." 

Several students and young 
artists, rebuffed by the Ameri- 
can Academy, appealed to Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse, the inventor 
of the magnetic electric tele- 
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u THOUGHTS OF THE WORLD." 

by academicians them- 
selves. There is a dingy 
and somewhat battered 
register of students still in 
use at the Academy, with a 
list of the students who 
held tickets for the year 
1826. Mr. Morse's name 
heads the list, and follow- 
ing his are the names of 
Henry Inman, Thomas S. 
Cummings, A. B. Durand, 
and others who in the be- 
ginning and for many years 
thereafter had a control- 
ling influence in the affairs 
of the Academy. The 
first exhibition was opened 
in May, 1826, and consisted 




From a painting by Walter L. Palmer. 

'• AUTUMN MORNING.'' 

graph, but at that time an artist, and he suggested 
a society " for the Promotion of the Arts and the 
Assistance of Students." This led to the formation 
of the New York Drawing Association, of which 
Mr. Morse was president. Later this association 
was changed into the National Academy of Design, 
of which Mr. Morse was president until 1845, and 
again for one year from 1861 to 1862. The found- 
ers of the Academy were twenty-four in number, 
and consisted of sixteen painters, one sculptor, two 
architects, and live engravers. A class for the 
study of the antique was begun, and this was 
attended not only by students and amateurs, but 
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of 170 works, 

these being 

both copies 

and o r i g i - 

n a Is, and com- 
prising oil 

paintings, 

water - colors, 

drawings for 

machinery, ar- 
chitectural 

drawings, and 

engravings. 

This exhibi- 
tion attracted something like 1,200 pay- 
ing visitors, but it failed to meet ex- 
penses, and each of the thirty members 
was taxed seven dollars to pay the 
debt incurred. The next year the ex- 
hibition was not quite so large, but 
during fifty-seven days the attendance 
averaged thirty-eight paying visitors 
daily. This year the exhibition paid its way, and the exhibitions have continued to 
do so from then till now. This second exhibition was attacked with great violence 
by writers in the public press, and probably it deserved nearly all of the uncom- 
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"THE NEW ALTARPIECE.' 



plimentary things that were said of it. But in considering the history of an insti- 
tution like the National Academy, the environment of the artists must be considered 
as well as the works they painted before judgment be passed upon the value of such 
works. The main purpose of an academy is educational. Educational progress is 
slow and gradual, not instantaneous. The knowledge and appreciation of art in 
New York and in America sixty years ago was, as has been intimated, very limited. 
The academicians did not know much ; the public knew less. But the Academy 
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From a painting by R. M. Shurtleff. 
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was then in advance 
of general public 
knowledge and gen- 
eral public taste, and 
it has continued to 
be so up to the pres- 
ent time. Some of us, 
who do not always 
recognize that art can- 
not prosper without an 
appreciative public, 
have sometimes been 
impatient at the con- 
servatism of the Acad- 
emy, and have cried 
out in anger because 
our views were not 
the views of the ma- 
jority. This has never 
done any good, and is 

not likely to do any. The Academy in the future is certain to progress as it has in 
the past — slowly but surely. 

Before the holding of the third exhibition there was a great advance, for it was 
decreed by the council that none but original works should be exhibited. This 

rule has continued. Speaking 
of it, General Cummings, the 
historian of the Academy, has 
said : " The rule was adopted 
for the purpose of placing all 
exhibitors on an equal footing. 
It had been found that young 
artists, returning from abroad 
and exhibiting copies of works 
of established eminence, had 
frequently been placed, by the 
want of discrimination in the 
public, far in advance of the 
more meritorious artist at 
home, exhibiting his own orig- 
inations ; an injustice it was 
thought the duty of the Acad- 
emy to remedy. The restric- 
tion was a proper one, and 
ever very justly received 
favor." 

From a very early date in 
. . ,. , v, ,;,., />,,./,, wo its career the Academy was 
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changed from place to place 
many times, and once, through 
efforts to get a house of its 
own, became bankrupt. This 
was the second bankruptcy. 
The first was caused by the 
generosity of friends of the 
Academy travelling in Eu- 
rope. A New Yorker in Rome 
would see a cast or a statue 
and admire it. Forthwith he 
would think of the Academy 
and its school of art, pur- 
chase the work, and ship it to 
New York. Rome was a far 
cry from New York, and the 
freight charges on these gifts 
exhausted all the funds of the 
Academy, and left the insti- 
tution insolvent. A rule had 
to be adopted that no presents 
would be accepted unless the 
freight charges were paid in 
advance. In those days the 
Academy, with thirty-five 

members, sailed very close to the wind, and the financial sea was often 
But the finances were managed with skill and prudence, and in 1863 the 
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ruffled, 
corner- 
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stone for the Venetian 
building at Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street was laid with im- 
posing ceremonies. The 
s p e a k e r s w e r e Pa r k e 
Godwin, William Cullen 
Bryant, and George Ban- 
croft ; and Mr. Daniel 
Huntington, who had be- 
come president the year 
before, swung the stone in 
place, using a silver trowel 
to spread the mortar. 
It seems not a little 
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strange that the Academy should have been 
built during the Civil War, when labor and ma- 
terial were at very high prices. But the artists 
themselves at that time were unusually prosper- 
ous, and received for their canvases sums that 
would have seemed enormous ten years before. 
Indeed, some of those who were then in their 
prime received in those troublous days prices 
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" THE BURIAL. 1 ' 

that they have never since realized. 
The exaggerated prices incident to dis- 
turbed social conditions and an inflated 
currency have spoiled the future career 
of more than one member of the Acad- 
emy. The exigencies of the war were 
such that even the knights of the brush 
and palette were called on to do service. 
Under the facetious head-line " Draw- 
ing-Draft," in The Evening Post of 
August 21, 1863, we find this record : 
" Among the persons drafted yester- 
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day in the Fifteenth Ward 
were ten artists, as follows : 
W. P. W. Dana, W. J. Hen- 
nessy, Daniel Huntington, 
William Hart, John O. B. In- 
man, John Pope, Albert Bier- 
stadt, J. E. Griffith, George 
H. Hall, and Theodore Pine." 
I have found no record as 
to how many of these sent 
substitutes, and how many 
shouldered muskets and went 
to the front. It would prob- 
ably make an interesting 
chapter in the annals of the 
Academv. General Gummings 
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From a painting by Charles Lanman. 
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book is the fact that many 
men who afterward became 
conspicuous in other pro- 
fessions and in business 
spent some time as students 
in the schools of the Acad- 
emy. Probably not ten 
per cent, of the students in 
these schools have devoted 
their lives to art ; but 
surely, as amateurs, they 
have been of much advan- 
tage in spreading a love 
and a knowledge of art 
among the people. But 
among the small minority 
of names of artists we 



at that time appears to have 
been more interested in the 
financial affairs of the insti- 
tution, and the merits and 
advantages of several pro- 
posed building sites, than 
anything else, and so he 
passed the war period by with 
only a very few allusions to 
the great conflict. 

Turn we now again to the 
old register of students. 
What will first strike any 
one who looks through this 
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From a painting by H . R. Poorc. 
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Drawn by T. W. Wood. 

" WHEN WE WERE BOYS TOGETHER.'' 1 

come across many who have become 
truly distinguished. In the class of 
1826 was Thomas Cole ; in that of 1827 
William Page ; in 1835 Daniel Hunting- 
ton's name is first entered ; and so on 
and so on. It will no doubt surprise 
many to know that Thomas Nast was a 
student at the Academy in '56, '57, and 
'58. In the class of '6i were Walter 
Shirlaw and R. M. Shurtleff, and in that 

of '63 Elihu Vedder. A number of artists who attained a certain ephemeral dis- 
tinction, and a few whose work promised well, but waned in worth as the years 
went by, and who are now unknown, are registered with a fine flourish and boldness 

of writing in 
the quaint old 
roster. Singu- 
larly enough, 
many of these 
early strug- 
gles for ar- 
tistic fame 
have become 
successful 
business men. 
In 1865 first 
appears among 
the students 
the name of 
Augustus St. 
Gaudens ; and 
the person who 
kept the regis- 
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of genius in this most gifted aca- 
demician that he did not take the 
pains to spell the name correctly. It 
would be interesting to go through 
the whole list, but the space at my 
disposal is inadequate. 

Among the present members 
and associates are the best men in 
the country. All the schools of art 
are represented, though the conser- 
vatives may still be in the majority. 
This is as it should be. The con- 
servatives in such an institution 
should always rule, so that by mak- 
ing haste slowly genuine progress 
will be made year by year. In the 
last year of his life George William 
Curtis spoke at the annual banquet 
of the Academy. He said : "Art is 
but a form of expression, but in 
every art the mute Milton of Gray 
or the Pictor Ignotus of Browning 
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is a pathetic figure of the imagination, not of life. 
The living Milton, in whatever form of art he 
may appear, seeks first to sing, but the instinct of 
song is unsatisfied if his singing be not heard. 
Mr. Emerson was once asked why his interest had 
declined in a youth who had seemed 
to him full of promise. With his wise, 
kind smile he answered : ' When I 
found that he did not crave an audi- 
ence, I doubted his genius/ The Acad- 
emy does not give the artist genius, 
but it gives his genius play. It gives 
him the audience that his genius 
craves ; and all the artists, combin- 
ing and concentrating their common 
interests in the Academy, surround 
themselves with ever-accumulating and 
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richer traditions, make themselves 
felt in the community as an ag- 
gressive force, and give themselves 
the splendid advantage of organ- 
ized power." 

Note. — The illustrations which 
accompany this article call for 
brief mention. The decorative 
drawing by Frank Fowler is the 
artist's first draught for a large 
mural painting which was recently 
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placed in the ball-room of one of the 
great New York hotels. The sculptured 
presentment of T. W. Wood (the vener- 
able president of the Academy) is from 
the facile chisel of J. Scott Hartley, one 
of the few sculptors whose work is regu- 
larly exhibited in the annual displays of 
the institution here referred to. The 
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" Friends " of J. 
H. Dolph is an 
example of that 
inimitable animal 
painter in one of 
his happiest 
moods. " Mother 
and Son," a digni- 
fied, suave, and 
careful piece of 
portraiture, comes 
from the easel of 
B e n j a m i n 
C. Porter, 
, „ „. , r . whose name 
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ated with a 
long line of paintings (chiefly por- 
traits) of similar character to the one 
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here shown. John Quincy 
Adams Ward is a notable 
figure in American art his- 
tory, and the noble statue 
of Henry Ward PJeecher is 
one of his most dignified 
and artistic accomplish- 
ments. In the " Mill at 
Bayside, L. I.," Charles H. 
Miller's versatile hand is 
cleverly displayed. The 
landscapes by Walter L. 
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Palmer, Horace Wolcott Rob- 
bins, R. M. Shurtleff, T. Addi- 
son Richards, J. B. Bristol, R. 
C. Minor, Joseph Lyman, and 
Charles Lanman are each repre- 
sentative and characteristic. In 
figure work specimens are shown 
of the trained artistry of T. W. 
Wood, Wordsworth Thompson, 
Walter Satterlee, P. P. Ryder, 
Louis C. Tiffany, Irving R. 
Wiles, Jared B. Flagg, H. R. 
Poore, Percival de Luce, Louis 
Moeller, Charles C. Curran, 
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\ and L. E. 
$(f| Wilmarth. 
Those stu- 
dents who 
have studied for a 
period in the Acad- 
emy's schools, and 
whose work reflects 
honor on its meth- 
ods of instruction, 
are ably represented 
by Will H. Hudson, 
Burt G. Phillips, and 
J. Wesley Little, 
each of whom has 
contributed to the 
illustrations here 
offered. William 
Sartain's " Bedouin 
Chieftain " is cer- 
tainly as good a pict- 
ure as he has ever 
produced ; Fred. W. 
Freer's pleasing and 
studious style was 
never more fully ex- 
emplified than in his 
paintingcalled "Her 
Conquests." The 
drawings from the 
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From a painting by Robert C. Minor. 
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gifted pencils of Charles 
S. Reinhart and J. Carroll 
Beck with are graceful and 
strongly individual of 
these two artists' methods. 
In marine art the page re- 
production of George H, 
McCord's "Rounding the 
Buoy," and the tender, 
sentimental bit of water- 
view and drifting hulk by 
Charles Parsons, are as de- 
lightful in their conception 
as they are sound in exe- 
cution. All in all, a decid- 
edly eclectic array of sub- 
jects is presented.— Ed. 



